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ASSESSIfG INSTITUTIONAL FACULTY GROWTH AND DEVELOW^NT DTNAMJCS 

Before 1973, the concept of planning for the most ef feciive. uti t ization 
of faculty resources in higher education had not received prominent attention. 
However, since 1973 it is estimated that over 500 facylty developenent programs 
have -been initiated in our nation's 2.792 coHeges and universities. These 
faculty developflien? programs take many fortns. For example, the IDEA facalty 
development program at Kansas State emphasizes giving instructors course 
evaluation data. Gordon College has initiated individual growth contracts for 
its faculty. The Center for Instructional Development at Syracuse University 
focuses on improved methods of instruction. Other colleges send faculty to 
workshops on faculty development or tt>ey institute faculty development workshop 
within their own institution. The College Center of the Finger Lakes has been 
active in this respect. 

The current interest in faculty development has occurred primarily because 

of the fotlowtn^j reasons: 

I. Decre ased Mofallity for Facul ty — Because there are more college 
professors qualified for positions than there are positions 
available, professors are experiencing fewer opportunities for 
moving from one institution to another. As a result, in order 
to plan for change, educational leaders within institutions are 
beginning to consider how be>t to ensure that faculty meit^ers 
engage in self-renewal so that they can actively contribute to \^ 
the goals and objectives of their tnsti tutior.s. \ 



2. Pressures for Ar^mintabl tity- As a result of tight budgets for 
hi^er education throughout the country, state legislatures, 

boar<is of trustees, and the multiple publics served by higher 
education are beginning to demand that institutions actively 
demonstrate that their faculty are responsive to the needs of 
the institution and to the needs of students. Faculty development 
efforts are a visible way to acconplish this. 

3. Accent on Student Learning- While people at many Jevels are demanding 
accountability, one of the main thrusts has been accountability for 
student learning. Cross (1975) views "acceft on student learning" 
-•o be the phrase of -the 70's in higher education. In the 50's the 
theme was "accent on selection; in the 60»s the theme was accent on 
access— 

4. Research on Faculty Members- Since 1960 higher education has in- 
creasingly become a legitimate academic area of study within colleges 
of education. As a result, the data base about faculty members in 
higher education is constantly expanding. A major focus of this 
research is concerf;ed wi>fh !>ow faculty mergers grom and develop in 

- ' their professional roles- 

5. Concerns for Integrating the Individual .and the Orq anlzation- 
Inasmuch as current management literature has emphasized the neces- 
sity for Integrating the needs of the Individual and the organization 
there has been an increased concern for such Integration. McGregor, 
ArgyrJs. Bennis. and Likert are among those who have helped educa- 
tional leaders conceptualize the need for this complex Integration. 

The number of writers who l-»ave begun to contribute to the information 
base about faculty development has grown steadily in the last five years. 
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Siiaerly n973) Ts a«»ng those who have studie<l various dimensions of faculty 
gro-th.al^ developnent, D^agran, I sho-s his 1977 conceptualization of the 
component parts of a faculty person's roJes. Slneriy contends that it is 
essential to consider these dimensions «hen viewing the complex J nteract ion 
between faculty members and the academic organizations in which they work. 

The research design presented in this paper expands on ^imerly's initial 
study and also investigates the process components of the personal, profes- 
sional, and organizational dinignsions of faculty members* roles. The purpose 
of the current study is to gain new insights into th6 factors that contribute 
to or stand in the way of the professional growth and development of acade- 
micians. It is anticipated that an improved understanding of the interacTion 
between professional faculty members and universities will be helpful to 
institutional researcher's, administrators, and faculty members who are inter- 
ested in designing environments that lead to the maximization of all institu- 
tional resources— especially faculty members. 

using a large, private university in the ^k>rtheast with approxitnatel y 
16,000 students and 800 faculty members,, a random sample of 5 percent of the 
faculty stratified by the ranks of assistant, associate, and full professors 
was selected. Interviews were held with 39 professors for the purpose of 
gathe-ing data about their perceptions of various aspects of their professional 
growth and development. A structured interview schedule consisting of 42 
quesVions was built around seven sets of constructs which relate to organ i- 
/at?on>:.. These constructs were viewed to be particularly relevant in studyifig 
the process components of faculty members' roles. The seven sets of constructs 
included the works of I) Maslow, 2) ^Porter. 3) Carpenter and Strawser. 4) Argyr 
5) Lewin, 6) Herzberg, and 7) CkJuldner. In addition to these constructs, re- 
search about faculty developmenr which was completed by Simerly. Gaff and 
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COMPa^ENTS OF AN OVER-ALL CONCEPT 
OF FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
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Process 
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Personal 
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Human motivation 
' individual growth 
changes 
Adaptability 
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Profipssional 


Career Path 


Tenu re-Promot i on 
Socialization to role 
Loca I -cosmopo 1 1 tan 

reward orientations . ^ 
Mobi 1 ity within 
- profession 


Organizational 

/ 
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College and University 
Envi ronment 


Organizational mobility 
Adaptive techniques 
Real and perceived 

reward 3ystems 
-Organ i zat iona 1 con f 1 i ct 

management 
Curriculum reform 
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WHson, and Bergquist ami Phi M ips also provided guidelines for procuring 
Important 'data. * .. 

INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

Twelve interview questions were based on Mas4ow*s ti954> hierarchy of 
individual needs which posits that the desire to satisfy basiC needs is the 
prime motivating force underlying individual :behaviors. This conceptual 
frainework has been tested in Tiumerous organizations, Mas! ow contends that 
people seek to fulfill their needs in a hierarchaJ fashion— physiological^ 
security, social, esteem, and sel f -actual izat ion — and that a higher leveJ 
need wHI serve as a motivator only after a lower ievel need has been reason- 
ably well met. 

Porte'r (1961) has devised instrumentation for measuring the present level 
of basic need fulfillment as well as the desfred le/el of need satisfaction. 
Although Porter has applied this Instrumentation to numerous organizational 
settings, few researchers have used it in the field of education. SergiovannI 
and Trusty (1971) have applied this ifiStrument to public school personnel. 
Carpenter and Strawser (1971) have administered a modified form to. account ing 
professors. While Porter*s instrument differentiates between t^e existing and 
desired levels- of basic need fulfillment to determine a "need satisfaction" 
score. Carpenter and Strawser label this needs di f ferentlatiorl as a measure 
of **ne€d^ discrepancies." 

A portion of the research described In this paper also focuses on need 
discrepancies. Diagram 2 1 1 1 ustrates^ the discrepancy scores that were derived 
from the members of the sample for each need categjfl^^. A low score shows 
that there is I i ttle di screpancy between the existing level of need fulfiM- 
ment anQ the desired lev^l. of satisfaction. The assumption then is made that 
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,Cte the.ratiTig scale/would you indicate. . .. 

. V-.how ffiuch self-fulTiltent or sense of wccth^rfile 
■ 2ecofi?5list)ment you presently havo as a facalty 



, . '.how nuch CDportunitv yo'j have to partici.naie 
jn setTing ^oals 2nd Dbjectiv^s for your 
■ departnent? . . 



■ . , .how PiijCh pre$Ti^;e ond rerjerc fron offers in this 
organlzatioa voi; fresenrlv receive as d ^acJty 
■ fjenber? ■ ^ 
. , >w njch.prestlqe ^eg^rc fro-^ others outside 

- of this oroariiia'ior vcu -reser'l^ receive as 
■ ■■ ■ a facuin- ?)er:-er? 



/no« r!i^:h opDorTunlty yCu tiave for 
' -oeve^cpif^^ close trii>f^:!sh]ps in this 
ora?niZa'tion?' 



'" ... .how Rucr. security yc-u '«;t '/c-J ^3'/e • « 
in* This or^arirativin? , 



EXISTIfJG 
. SCORES 



FeLFILLieiT 



IIVIDOAL HEEBS , 




On the rating scale, wojld you indicate, . . 

, . .ho-^ nucn 3elf-fu(fi!rnent or sense of worth- 
M le acwpl is'tif^ni? Vt>u stiould have as a 
facuit*( nember? . / . - , ^ 



how fTuch opportunity you should have to^ 
partioipate in setting goals m c&Jectiv'es 
for your departfrat? 



, . ,t\ow much prestige ana regard o^wsrs., 
in this orgai>i23tion you snoult receive 
as a faculty frairit)er? 

; . .\^t n)uch prestige and regard, fron others 
Y outside of this organ l. nation yyu should 
receive as a faculty neriber? 



, , ,how nuch opportunity you should 
■ have for developing clos^ friond- 
ships in this oraanization? 



. . ,ho^i nuch ^security you feel 

you should ^tave jn this . 



oriani^dti'on? 



KDSOISCRtPANCf SCORES 



DESlRiO 
SATISFACT)«i 
SCORES 



RATPiG'3CALE 
2 " 5 4 5 
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a' larger discrepancy score represents a sma I ler degree of satisfaction for 
that basic need category. .(Carpenter, p. 513) 

Our stud^ rdveais that faculty, have the lowest discrepancy score (.3) and, 
thus the greatest satisfaction with their work in the esteem category. This 
includes the amount of prestige and regard prof essors think they receive from 
>heTr' employ ing organisation as well as what they receive from their, prof ess ion 
a^ large. The largest discrepancy score (.7) and thus the least satisfaction 
with thiSir work occurs in the autonomy category wi th the social and sel f- 
actuali zing categories reveal ing discrepancy scores that are almost as high C.6) 

Even though we' see lower and higher discrepancy scores between existing 
levels of need fulfjilment and desired levels of need'satisfaction, the verbal 

comments from the majority of professors in our sample indicate that their 

. % ■ 
individual needs are general ly satisfied. 

Typical 'of the comments made by the .faculty members in our study about 
need fulfillment is the following:^ , 

I think I have done the right thing in life. I am in^the right place; 
" I stand sufficiently rewarded for wh^t I have done.. I have no alter- 
natives in my mind.. In other words, I am doing exactly what I should be 
doing and the daily frustrations or other things are just part of life. 
I feel if I die- tomorrow my last comment wi ll be, "Yes, I l«ed a satis 
factorylife as far as my professional life i s concerned. "• I wanted it 
that^way and I wish everyone could be that happy. Even if I don't know 
• if my contribution is that great, "I still won't be frustrated-- 1 am too 
old for that. 

► ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 

Three interview questions were developed around Argyris' (1957) theory of 
the Incompatibility between individuat needs and organizational goals. Argyris 
believes that it is absolutely essential fdr the inevi tab I e conf I ict between 
the needs of the -ind ividual and the demands of the organization to be acknow- 
I edged, d i.scussed, and managed. He says that an effective organization is One . 
that ach- eves goals, maintains itself internal ly, and adapts .to its environment. 



The data from our research reveal that the faculty members in the sample 
understand their departmentaJ goals and objectives very wel l,^but their satis- 
faction with these goals and objectives is only average. Fortunately, they 
seem, concerned about the^s>tiiat ion an<? express considerable interest in altering 
these goals^and-objitives. Specifically, ass instant professors report thd 
■m6st''satisfaction «i.th the goals and objectives, yet they express the greatest 
Tnterest ih:.changing them. ' Associate professors, on the 'other hand, indicate 
less, satlkfact ion with the goals and objectives and as a group are the feast 
interested in altering them,' while full professors show the.leas't satisfaction. . 
but are more interested in change. ^ — • _ . 

These da^ imply that there is a wi 1 1 i^gness on the part^of faculty to: 
examine -their departmeni^l goals and objectives and to work fir change where ^ 
necessary. Such a re-examination and/or alteration might vefy well reduce th*e 
incompatibility between individual^ needs and departmental g|Sals for this grou^ 
of university professors. It is also ?mportant tonote, however, that one. of 
, the things faculty understand is that goahs ar^ often vague and not expressed. 
Typical of the comments about .departmenta? goals- and objectives made by 
members of our sampie is the following: ' . . 



/ 



I thinX''l understand that they are very poorly defined at best, but 
I understand that pretty well- 

TEAGH I NG.~ RE"SEARCH7~AND-SE-RV4€-& - : — ' ' 

Nine interview questions vie re developed from fi^T'd analysis theory by 
,Lewin (1947) and faculty development research by Simerly .(J973) and Gaff and 
WllsL {I975')T Lewin's theory posits >hat change is the result of an imbalance 
"between two sets of opposing forces-driving forces fhar push for.change and „ 
restraining forces that discourage' change. He also contends that patterns of 



human behavior are in ^constant dynamic equiiibrium and that it is crupial . 
to analyze the forces' that work on indiv.iduals at a- partjcular point in^time 
■fn order to learn where, change, such as'a facul ty development program, jriight 



be intrpdtice*.-- • ... 

' Gaff^aod Wilson surveyed 1,000 professors about various aspects of faculty 
deveiopment and concluded that most faculty do not think that teachiog is . , 
regarded as important in their respective organizat'ons. Neither do they 
think that good teaching performance is rewarded. They also identify facufty 

.development programs as a vrab le* vehici e ' for raising faculty consciousness 
atSout- teabhing', expanding knowledge o"f alternative teaching technologies, - 
■and increasing teach ihg ski-l Is/ Simerly's>esearch confirms this. ^ ^ - 

Our ,fi..ndings support the -results of the Gaff-Wi Ison study and Simerly's \ 
'earner.-research. . _Over half of, the professors^' in the present stu'dy bel ieve that 
teaching comprises the major focus of their professional activity. In addition, 
they th-ink that .teach ing-r-e I ated activities contribute the- most to their pr*- ^ 

■ . _ • " « ■ . 

f ess I ona I .development. ^However, they do not think* that teaching and working' 
with stodents is as. Mkely toVe^ult in tienure and promotion as ^"s research 
..that lecds.to publication. 

When asked about the type of support priovided' fo.r teaching, research,* ^ 
and service, a maj9r!ty of responses referred to items like funds, -resources, 
and faci llties--items. that Herzberg. (1966) would undoubtedly categorize as 
hygiene faqtors because they tend to satisfy the lower-order needs on Maslow's 

• hierarchy.. On -the other hand, professors see considera^y less support in 
term's of encouragement, freedom, promotiofi, and tenure— items that .Herzberg 
would refer to as motivation factors or "sati sf iers of the.hi.gher-order needs 
on Maslow's hierarchy. Our data clearly 'imply that 'f he university does a ; _ 

* better job of helping its faculty members to avoid "dissatisfaction than it . 
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does .of helping them to achieve satisfaction. , > ' ' • " ^ 



Mmm <*<H>t th# »S|>#ct» o* ffm morkln^ m^irwmmf in ^smerai that 

prtaM>t» pmf«.slo«al ^<^tt* imkI <*«^l€^Mwent, ai^^ai^ over h^tf of tt^ respcrfis^ 
f rtM i»yr %&mf^im rel^rnsKl to ihvgl«M^ factors sticfi as tfi* library* other ptiy^^lcat 

t«i<ii<i or!NiH*fOMrtti ot ttie ccMn^ts mnfiomd humn fact<w^s s«ch ai^ ^tyfdemts aad 

4!^li##<)M#S|^ #1^4 tl!ki rmmlnlng remarks r^farrat^l to motivation factors M^e a 

$Xi»tttiv# iiftiversltY Mfifuam^ tfKtlvldkiAl aiitoiwiny,^ ^ personal iwotivatJon* 

Vm 4ata from SiiwrJy*s stimiv r^vealetj t^lcalty t'he same r#t^tts* 

TNfS0 4ata constitute a fmo^%l4m<l coin, tiowever, l#iMe tt^ alK>v^'^M!nti<med 

factors are l>eHeve<J to proi«ote professfonat <^oi#tf> and devetcp»ient» the aslasence 
« 

Of $*ch fector^ 1% f>efcelwJ to hinder growth and developMnt. For ewap^^le, 

i 

IttC*^ of |^lycf*oto(|fcet s^^port frow the yni^ersjty, tecl* of personat wotlva*«on^ 

amid aiorii; owri<wfcd eiN^*^«ientlon#<l In half ot mr re^sponses as fclocfein^ growth 

m$ <lt¥#lo^aiB!fit» Swch thing* inede<N^te feci titles end raclk of mofwi for 

r#«a»reh|^ travel ♦ secretaries* and greduete es«lstants were cited as a tiinper- 

enc* }>» wore then one*towrth of the odeeients* iMck of totieagtaMty e^^^ 41s* 

Classed as a f\tni4erln<| factor tn ti^ reeialnder ot the responses • ^ 

fac^Mitf nieiNfters are ymry conscious of tt^l drlvini|/restraJnin^ for^c^s th^t 

.^ffecf their oroefh and dewlop«*ent in teechinf* resesarch^,''^ service. Typicaf 

^Of the- coiiw^^ i^e^ir a6oyt these three areei of tfwi proittotion an4 t€n=ur^ svst^m 

is the fottoelmf: 

tn t^ms of eip^rioara^eMien fmlk is cheep« There Is a lot of 
aitodHereseRi^ for teechtng^ Hhen if -fets doMi to itoney en4 
proeotion^ lt*s i^i^lte .sci^hi^h as far m feecAtna foes^ l# 
tenwi i>f reieart^* therit^s e lot of memtwpmmf for research 
a«»d iMbf toiflon^ tt*s prl«ierity prwot tom ei^ fimmrm bet also 
tN^ ameltalitlltf o^ raa a >arth feMds aMi a««lvli«|^or frent^. 
$0 tti* enivw^itf 4oes e «*>t of ssep^t,. ^ fhere^ Is sott» 
mi%mmtmti§mmmf m the ^Is of di^fm In ^apceltv eeMitlfiqr& 
aliCMrf fiie^aMil^i«i«M aMt servfter to tti^ ^^Iversliir. One 
mt/mmf tnii^ tt^rt ^mr^ttm to thar depar^tewit« the ^iver^ 
stty* Is lierf Iiaportanfs withers s** lt*s not so taiportawit enNl 
t«t*» not fMit hoo iiaacii e i phet is <IM {f« 
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Htm lnt«rvf#« nuesfiom Investigated various d I «ens Jons of it\e reward 
system. These questJons ««r« d*velO|9ed fro* Le«in»s theory o# tielrf analysis 
as welt as from OouSdoer's (1957) Joca»/co«i(iopoMtan theory of r«H-ards. 
3oul^n#r vle«s cos*opoMtans as IndlvldwaJs wtiose cs»«nJtt«eot Is essentially 
to the profession at targe and locals as those -ho exhibit primtr^ loyalty 

to the organ I lat ion. 

The professors In mr %mpf report that they have ^ belo- average satis* 
faction «!tn their mcnetary regards, Mo«#ever. th«y have an atoove-averaqe 
satis*action -Ith other r«^ar0s such as acadfwilc and personal *reedoPi; tuition 
for sixv'jses »nd chUdren, Jmur^ce, retirement benefits, travel aUo«an«s; 
Interaction -it^ students and coMe»<it*es: recoe|nltlon, prestige. re<jard, ^d ^ 
the promotion and tenure pcsslbHItles. There Is one notable exceptior. to 
this qenerat trend, ho.«wer. Associate professors re^ported the least satis- 
faction «}th the re-ard system and Indicated that they believe the overall 
««$*ecsHy re-ard structure hinders their growth and develofwent morm th<»n 
it helps. 

In m^rmi the f.««tty «s«E>*rs said they #og;ia tl>w to see a <}r^^»Ur 
cUrlftcation of the regard syste* that -ould provJd* tor wore fIcMifcJ Hty 
amd alio* for greater «*phasls to be placed on teachift.g ^and motkin-q »ith 
stwdents. In *dditio«* they *3«ld HN» ^mmfmr psychological support uq0^ 
'the university in ter»S of reco*?n i t J on . a^^preclatlon, and greater int,?re-.t 
In thrtw *s facttlty "fteinbers. 

Mm^f »*alf of the firt^tessors in this st**3y thin* that they ,^a^wire t^^^lr 

■ retards *«»*»Hy frrm the wniwersify ma tram the profession at lar^p,. 0-*er 
om-ftmrm of the professors tmiivw^ ttvat «ost ot their rwiards aim from 

■ m*%i^ «>t Bniv*rs»ty .hHe the mmiMm. of»-fo«r-th ©f' the profesw* 
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tttfnk that the majority of their r«wards co«w from Inside of the university. 
As «l<jht tw -expected. fu»l «t«l assocSate professors are more likely to vie,- 
t*i«lr (profession as the «ajor source of rewards than are theJr Junior lov«l 
colleagues. Trvre«-tourth* of the faculty members envision outside rt-.ards 
to consist of tangible activities like lecturing or speaking at conferences, 
conwnt ions. and seminars; or writing books, articles, and other pubHcatlons. 
A fe* taJk ajout consulting jobs such as -orklng for the PubHc Ewployment 
fttlatlons aoard. setting up labs in foreign countries, or refereeing papers 
for journals. So«e if*c»ude personal accompli shwnts like exhibits, performances, 
private practices, and rejaai-ch grants as a sc^urce of tangible outside rewards. 
Only one- fourth of the corwents abou^t outside rewards refer to Intangible 
factors that have a coiwwn thread of recognition, prestige, and regard. 

Tvrirat ,M the <_.r»r;f.-,tu th it f,K'.jlty n,.fi^^r% m-ji' -ibout thf- rww,,ru-. 
Syst»?r tNi" foHowIng; 

» tik*» the freewJo* I heve to choose «y hours— to -ork mhmx » want 
to work and to do what i want to do. » have pretty good leeway 
on that. I can't teach at 5 In the torning, but I can 
5 Jn fhm «ornln<j. It»s also personal freedom- 1 can dress tike 
this and wear s»op«>¥ pants arwi Bwethoven shtrts and do wi^at I 
want to do. If they don't like it the worst thing they can do 
is t*ot pfW>t« «. and mf the worst thing In the- world 

«lther. If * was *ery stral^t, being nlce,to people even wh«n 
» dldn»t ilkn the«» I'd get promoted ew^tler and have bigger 
salary increases, but avwv tha*»s »anjlrtai . »fs not like the 
business world whare if y«u don*t do that yo«'re out*-goodby. 

Thus the thinas that faculty mmb*ir< I^M to Hke we.".* -i&out fh- r-«.jrd 
sys*e« are the things that contribute to th«lr, autorw*^'. their frin.;,: >,-.«f;t'» 
ma ffmlr interaction with people. The thin^ that faculty i««*er» 11*.^ l^sf 
«i»(»wt the reward system are inadeQM«te salaries and other tangible It^ t..jch - 
•s lf*»deg:uate services ami physical facilities. 
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TEACH >NG CHANGES 

Five Intervle- questJofis were based on a porticn of SimerJy's (I975> 
research that identiMed vario'U-i aspects o1 professional -^o-th and dev.'lop- 
M»nt resulting from teaching changes made by professors at a state university 
In the South. Stmerly found that the major change *as an alteration in 
teaching methodology that de<«nphasl zed the lecture method. This change -as 
generatly triggered by interaction -ith colleagues and feedback from informal 

student evaluations. 

The present research also reveals that the majority of changes in teaching 
»«re in the methodological area; and they included the way information was 
delivered, the use of di f ferenfmaterials. and. the individualization of instruc- 
tion. ^V- ' changes in teaching referred to alterations in course content or 
the curriculum. An overwhelming majority of the professors felt that the 
changes they had made In their teaching resulted in a positive impact on th«m 
as well as on their students. 

People were cited mst frequently as the chatiqe agents, and th«»se people 
{ficlutfed the professors th««f.,e Ives as .-I I as their peers, students, and 
department chairpersons, ^4ew horizons in th« profession ,wl "K^rina up with 
ttt« ti^^s" were «entio*ted as events that were responsible for ch^jnge. The 
faculty ,«nb«rs evaluated their changes both formlly and -nformally with «ore. 
responses alludin^j tp !nfor«a.l Jud^omnts derived fror, student comments, coUeagiie 
,f«e<toack. student prtxJoctivity. and personal political prowess. A considerable 
n^0*^r of responses, ho-ever, reflected the use of formal evaiuatior. practices^ 
lil^ questlonnalrtas. e>ta« scores, and e»rperiiwntal research to ascertain th© 

■ valtM of their teaching changes.. 

These data show that chaf^oes in the teaching process are viewed to be 

■ «ortt l«fK^fa«t th4n charwges In course content, and such process champs ewe 
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about largely because of other people. faculty morrthefi place 
positive value on these chanrjes and are attempting to evaluate the effects 
of their chjnqe efforts. 

Typical ov the coran^ts that professors irvade about changes in their 

teaching the following: 

The desire for promotion was not unimportant In making the change 

In my teaching. That's carrying a stick over you and It is of 

some consequence. Also crucial In the promotion process is the 

student Input. Unfortunately, students who got along with you 

are not verbose about it. The correct strategy for getting pro- 

moted as soon as possible Is not to rock the boat— don* t make ^ 

waves, don't take risks, don't do new things. Whenever t do new 

things, those who like It shut up, but those who hate it say so. 

» decided not to fight the battles any more. I'll get promoted 

and then maybe go back to my old way of teaching. 



FACULTY DEVglOPMENT 

The last four guestlws on the Interview schedule were based on 
Berggulst and Phillips' (1975) work and a portion of SImerly's (1973) study, 
eergquist and Phillips contend that faculty development can be acc^Mshed 
through a comprehensive program which Includes development In the personal. 
Instructional, and organizational dimensions. SImerly Suggests that faculty 
development should be a continuous, on-going program focusing on the process 
of faculty development rather than on specific content. 

The results of the present research reveal that 87 percent of the pro- 
fessors report no faculty development program In their department. 10 percent 

not sure whether tf*ey have one or not. and 3 percent say that there Is " 
a program in the department. Only two professors expressed fotal lack of 
Interest In faculty development activities— one was nearmg retirement and 
the other had just learned that his program was being eliminated. Simerly 
also reported ttwit ttw majority of pn>fessars In his study said that there 
MS no.faculty develop«»e«t prograai at their Institution. Ho-ever, he foand 



somewhat tess Interest in a planned proqraffi— on I y 26 percent of the sample 
«H»re Interested in having a faculty devetopfrent, 52 percent mere unsure, and 
12 percent didn't want one. 

WhUe the professors in the present study rated their interest in faculty 
development very high, it is Interesting to note that the assistant professors 
reported the greatest amount of interest followed by associate and full pro- 
fessors respectively. 

When asked to Identify the people who should t>e responsible for initiating 
a faculty development program, 54 percent of the respondents mentioned the 
departmental chairperson. »|th -onse help from the faculty. Thirty- three per- 
cent of the professors thought that the faculty themselves should be the 
initiators, and 10 percent of the sample saw it as the dean's job. Only 
3 percent of the professors felt professional growth and development should 
be an individual responsipi iJty and there was no need for a planned program. 

The professors" in this study discussed numerous aspects of a planned 
faculty development program, but nearly three-fourths of their responses 
expressed Interest in Increased sharing with col leagues » more encouragefr- 'nt 
from the university, and greater assistance for Improvifvg^ instruction. 
One-fourth of the cownents Indicated a desire for improved financial a-,si':.t- 
ance and reUef time. Slmenly's data revealed approximately one-fourth ot 
the sewnpte not knowinc? what to Include In a faculty development program, 
one- fourth requesting sabbaticals and conventions, one-eighth concerned with 
Individual tied prograt^s^ and the refialnder wanting assistance with their 
teaching. 

Analysis of the <tata froffi the present study clearly indicates that 
f«e«lty nwrmtoers see a real need for assistance In becoming wore effective 
and efficient In the tasks they encounter as faculty iiie«isers. They have 



some definite Ideas about who should take the lead and what a program should 
include, and they are adwnant about designing a flexible program that deals 
wm Individual concerns rather than a rigid one that forces everyone into 
the same mold. Many professors offered their help In planning any faculty 
d«velop«ent program that would help theiri become better at what they do. 

Typlfcat of the coiwnents that these professors made about faculty develop 
ment Is the following: 

If industries have development programs why not universities? One 
of the members of our department who has been here for 20 years gets 
negative feedback on his teaching. It's too bad. Rather than 
lamenting about It, why Isn't someone working with him to review 
hfs teaching and perhaps helping him to iimprove. After cH, we 
recognize he'll probably be around for another 20 years. That 
would be part of a dovpelopment program and there Is no reason why 
experts can't be Crought In or otherwise secured so as to help 
people improve In al I areas-. ' . : . 

OWCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

In surwary, our study reveals the following information about the 
majority of the faculty members: 

1. They are generrally satisfied with the over-all fulfillment of 
their Individual needs. Specifically, they experience the most 
satisfaction In the area of esteem needs an* the least satJsfacttcm 
{n th^ area of autonomy needs. In addition, se I f -actual Uat ion 
and social needs provide less satlsf'ictlon ttian security needs. 

2. They understand the, goals and objectives of their departments 
very well, but they have only an average amount of satisfaction 
with them. Frequently, they find the goals and objectives to be 
vague or poorly articulated, but they are Interested In working 
to chaw^ the situation. 

5. Thc^ View teaching »ctWittes as tttie soured of central activity 
and satisfaction In their professional Uwes. M*»ever, they do not 
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believe that quality teaching is Instrumental in gaining their tenure 
and proffotion. 

4. They believe that the university does a better job of helpinq.. 
them to avoid dissatisfaction than it does in helping them to 
achieve satisfaction. More precisely, the university tends to 
provide support for their concrete, lower-order needs and not 
supply it for their psychological, higher-order needs. ' • 

5. They are not very satisfied with the monetary rewards they 
receTve from the university, but they tend to be satisfied with the 
other tangible rewards and the psychological rei^ards that are 
provided. In general, they would like to see more clarity and 
greater flexibility within the reward system. 

6. They have , made the most changes in their tee .nfng by altering 
their methodology so that information is deliver^ In a variety 
of ways. Overall, they are pleased with the changes they have 

made and believe that their students are too. It Is interesting t«~ 
note that most professors attempt in some way to evaluate the 
success or failure of their teaching changes. 

7. - They report' that practically none of their departments provide 

planned faculty development programs. However, they are very 
interested in such programs and express a willingness to partici- 
pate in then. Most professors believe that the department chair-, 
person <ihould be responsible for initiating a faculty development 
program, and they are adamant about maintaining flexibility to 
'accoBfinodate individual concerns. 
Our study has several implications for institutional researchers who 
«re often asked to provide Information about fatuity to institutional policy- 
Mlwrs. Although a nuiKwr of coirvateriied -ays for reporting faculty load have 




been devised, Ifttle "has been done to develop procedures for reporting other 
kinds of Information about faculty. While faculty load data certainly are 
very necessary, they are far from sufficient for the university that is con- 
earned with the best utilization of one of Its largest human resources— 
the faculty. 

According to Warden (1974), institutional research has been very limited 
(n the past and has had little If any Impact on unit planning and virtually 
no Impact on faculty Improvement. In addition, Instltutiona! researchers are 
frequer/tly viewad as "the enemy" because.they are an extension of central 
administration, and as a, result they tend to be isolated from academic goals 
and faculty concerns. 

Warden Is also among those who speak about the need fqr expanding instl- 
tutiona T research. She says that "any method used to gather data on faculty 
activity should permit analysis of a wide range of activity categories and 
related Intended outcomes." (p. 463) It Is our contention that an Important 
dimension of this wide range of Institutional resiearch activity Is the inclu- 
slon of faculty concerns about their professional growth and development. 
Not only should there be a vehicle, such as the one described In this paper, 
for gathering and reporting this Information, but this valuable part of 
Institutional research should be fed back to faculty members themseh^^l.' 

In add 1 1 1 on to I ncrei^^imr^-^'*nr^fr^'''t**»-^ ""qher ' s 

data bank, such factilty-centered research would undoubtedly result- in a 
ntiiW of ^pttiir very positive outcomes. Irfarden (p. 471) suggests that faculty 
»iouJti**^rt>tebly become more prod w:tive as a result of being In th«> experimental 
spotlight (ttvte^Hawthome effect) and that faculty attitudes toward central 
administration areH«*<e'y ^ improve because Institutional researchers would, 
no longwr be viewed asN|»e people." Also, .faculty me»>bers might start 



to view reallocated priorities and limited resources as a challenge to their 
Ingenuity rather than as a barrier to the execution of their work. 

We believe that this new dimension of institutional research would lead 
to a better integration of Individual' needs and organizational goals as well 
as an Improved correlation between reward systems and desired outcomes. , 
Faculty members would have greater incentive and mors support to change, grow, 
and develop in their various roles. 

Certainly universities can profit ra great deal If Institutional researchers 
begin to seek Information that allows them to analyze what might happen In 
addition to data that permits them to justify what already exists^ 
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